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science, literature, and music Russian intellectuals more than held their own, Lo-
bachevsky, Mendeleev, Pavlov, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Dostoievsky, Tchaikovsky, and
Rimsky-Korsakov, to name only a few popularly known in the West.
But then Alexander II turned away from liberalism following an attempted
assassination on his life in 1866. While considerable repression followed, this was not
wholly a brake on modernization as such. Dmitry Tolstoy (not related to Leo
Tolstoy) as minister of education (1866-1880) pushed forward the standardization of
the school curriculum, upgraded teacher training, instituted a system of inspection,
tried to centralize the administration of education in the hands of the state, and
otherwise nationalized Russian education at the same time that he was cutting down
opportunities for the lower classes and for women for higher education. His autocratic
methods alienated liberal educators, many of whom continued to unite and agitate for
more freedom. In any case, the zemstvos were able to keep at work and to continue to
expand secular education throughout the century. Even under the still more repressive
measures of Alexander III (1886-1894) enrollments in primary and secondary schools
continued to expand, and a new system of technical schools at the middle level was
instituted, while higher technical institutes expanded into new specialized fields to
respond to the great numbers of students who flocked to the technical and scientific
studies in the 1860s and 1870s.
As the universities and technical schools grew in numbers and importance, their
liberal and radical ideas became more and more a threat to the established regime
which in turn took increasingly sharper steps of repression. In the 1880s the ministry
of education rescinded the liberality of autonomy for universities, discriminated
against Jews in the universities, repressed minority languages in favor of Russian, aided
church schools, restricted lower-class children in the gymnasiums, and generally took
an antimodern stance.
In response, the unrest grew sporadically throughout the higher institutions of
education, and various temporizing moves were made in response during the reign of
the last tsar, Nicholas II (1894-1917). At almost the last moment, so to speak, early in
the second decade of the century, a number of fairly comprehensive proposals for
establishing a full fledged modern system of education were made. These followed the
defeat at the hands of the Japanese in Asia in 1904 to 1905, the great general strike of
October 1905, and the creation of the imperial Duma in 1906. If the several bills for
establishing universal, compulsory, free, secular, elementary education could have been
passed and put into effect, at least one of the pressure points of frustration against the
regime might have been eased somewhat.
As it was, enrollment continued to increase up to World War I, by which time
there were some seven to eight million students of all ages in schools and universities.
It is estimated that literacy in Russia in 1897 was approximately 21 percent (29
percent of men and 13 percent of women; 45 percent in urban areas and 12 percent in
rural). By 1920 the overall percentage of literacy had increased to 33 percent (42
percent among males and 25 percent among females). The literacy rates were much
higher than this in urban centers; for example, among cotton mill workers in the